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University^Denver 

Summer  School 

The  twenty-first  session  of  the  Summer  School 
of  the  University  of  Denver  opens  on  June  20 
and  closes  on  July  29,  1921,  covering  a  period  of 
six  weeks.  Courses  in  all  the  regular  college 
subjects  will  be  taught  and  also  a  number  of 
special  courses  of  great  professional  interest  to 
teachers.  From  the  great  variety  of  courses 
offered  students  can  readily  select  work  which 
will  be  both  interesting  and  profitable.  The  only 
restriction  placed  on  the  selection  of  studies  is 
that  a  student  must  have  had  such  preparation 
for  a  given  course  as  will  enable  him  to  carry  it 
with  profit.  More  than  three  courses  may  not  be 
taken  without  special  permission. 

All  of  the  subjects  are  taught  in  the  most 
thorough  manner.  The  faculty  is  made  up 
largely  of  the  professors  from  the  regular  ses- 
sion who  are  all  specialists  in  their  respective 
departments.  They  have  each  received  the  best 
of  training  and  preparation  for  their  work  and 
through  years  of  experience  have  proved  that 
they  are  experts.  In  addition  to  the  regular  staff, 
prominent  educators  who  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  have  been  invited  to  offer  work  in 
their  specialties. 

The  Summer  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
college  year  and  all  work  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted in  it  counts  toward  University  degrees. 
Students  who  have  been  unable  to  complete  their 
work  in  the  regular  sessions  have  in  the  Summer 
School  the  opportunity  to  finish  their  courses 
and  receive  their  degrees.  By  availing  them- 
selves of  these  opportunities,  students  may 
shorten  the  usual  four-year  period  of  the  college 
course,  and  students  who  have  already  received 
their  Bachelor's  degree  may  earn  credits  toward 
a  Master  of  Arts  degree  during  the  Summer 
Sessions,  and  also  keep  abreast  of  the  new  things 
of  the  educational  world. 

Each  class  meets  for  recitations  or  lectures 
five  times  per  week,  and  on  completion  of  the 
six  weeks'  term  gives  two  semester  hours'  credit, 
except  that  Practice  Teaching  gives  four  credit 
hours  and  Physical  Education  3  one  hour  only. 
Recitations  and  lectures  are  one  hour  in  length 
and  are  held  during  the  forenoon  hours.  No 
work  is  scheduled  for  Saturday  or  Sunday.  On 
Sunday  students  are  urged  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  services  held  in  the  different  churches  of 
Denver.  Saturday  may  be  used  for  study,  or 
excursions  into  the  near-by  mountains. 
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LECTURES 

A  series  of  concerts  and  of  popular  and  illus- 
trated lectures  and  travelogues  is  offered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Summer  School.  These  are 
given  in  the  Chapel  in  University  Hall  and 
Chemical  Lecture  Room  at  the  noon  hour  or  at 
one  o'clock.  These  hours  have  proved  by  ex- 
perience to  accommodate  the  largest  number  of 
students,  as  the  afternoons  are  left  free  for  study 
and  laboratory  work.  No  admission  is  charged 
for  these  concerts  and  lectures.  All  students 
and  friends  of  the  University  are  invited. 


TEACHERS  CERTIFICATES 

Under  the  laws  of  Colorado,  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Denver  receive  a  diploma  permit- 
ting them  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  Colorado 
without  taking  the  teachers  examinations,  pro- 
viding that  they  have  taken,  as  part  of  their 
college  course,  twenty  semester  hours  of  profes- 
sional training.  This  professional  training  must 
include  work  in  at  least  two  of  the  five  follow- 
ing groups  of  subjects:  General  and  Educa- 
tional Psychology;  History  of  Education;  Sci- 
ence and  Principles  of  Education ;  Organization 
and  Management  of  the  School;  and  Philosophy, 
Sociology,  and  Anthropology.  It  must  also,  in 
all  cases,  include  the  course  in  Practice  Teach- 
ing. The  Rules  of  the  State  Board  of  Examin- 
ers definitely  state  that  in  no  case  will  teaching 
experience  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  course  in 
Practice  Teaching.  They  also  provide  that  this 
course  must  be  taken  while  the  candidate  is  a 
senior  or  graduate  student. 


LIBRARY 

The  Library  will  be  open  every  day  during 
the  Session.  The  University  has  a  library  of 
over  20,000  carefully  selected  volumes,  not  in- 
cluding unbound  pamphlets.  This  Library  is 
also  a  branch  of  the  Denver  City  Library  and 
books  from  the  City  Library  may  be  obtained 
through  this  branch.  Books  from  the  Denver 
City  Library  needed  for  reference  in  any  of  the 
classes  may  be  held  at  the  University  through- 
out the  Session. 

In  addition  to  the  University  Library  and  the 
Denver  City  Library  students  have  free  access 
to  the  Library  of  the  Colorado  Scientific  Society 
in  the  State  Museum  Building  and  the  State  Li- 
brary in  the  Capitol  Building.  These  different 
libraries  give  to  our  students  exceptionally  fine 
opportunities. 
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THE  CHAMBERLIN  OBSERVATORY 

The  great  telescope  of  the  Chamberlin  Ob- 
servatory is  twenty-six  feet  in  length  and  the 
diameter  of  its  object  glass  is  twenty  inches.  It 
is  the  finest  University  astronomical  station  be- 
tween the  Yerkes  Observatory  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  Lick  Observatory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  The  observatory  will  be 
open  to  students  of  the  Summer  School,  free  of 
charge,  on  all  clear  Tuesday  evenings  during  the 
Session. 

LABORATORIES 

The  University  has  very  well  equipped  labora- 
tories in  Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Every- 
thing desired  for  the  study  of  these  subjects  is 
provided,  and  students  may  use  these  laboratories 
at  any  time  between  8:00  A.  M.  and  5:00  P.  M. 
Students  doing  work  in  these  laboratories  pay  a 
small  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used. 

BOARD  AND  ROOM 

Furnished  rooms  may  be  obtained  in  private 
homes  near  the  University  at  reasonable  prices 
Templin  Hall,  the  women's  dormitory,  will  be 
open  and  offers  rooms  at  prices  ranging  from 
$12.50  to  $22.50  for  the  six  weeks'  session.  Board 
can  be  secured  at  Templin  Hall  at  $9.00  per 
week.  Reservations  for  room  and  board  at 
Templin  Hall  may  be  made  by  writing  to  Mrs. 
Alicia  Winterbotham,  2080  South  Josephine 
Street,  Denver,  Colo. 


TEMPLIN    HALL 


TUITION 


The  tuition  for  the  Summer  School  of  six 
weeks  is  $10.00  for  each  study  taken,  except  that 
for  the  course  in  Practice  Teaching,  which 
counts  for  four  semester  hours'  credit,  the  fee  is 
$20.00.  For  the  course,  Physical  Education  3, 
no  fee  is  charged. 
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Faculty  of  Summer 
School  for  1921 


HENRY  AUGUSTUS  BUCHTEL,  A.M.,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Chancellor  Emeritus 

WILBER    DWIGHT    ENGLE,    A.M.,    Ph.D., 

Sc.D.  Acting  Chancellor 

Director  of  Summer  School 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

HERBERT    ALONZO    HOWE,    A.M.,    Sc.D., 

LL.D.  Dean,  and  Professor  of  Astronomy 

Director  of  the  Chamberlin  Observatory 

IRA  EUGENE  CUTLER,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Biology 

WILBUR  FLETCHER  STEELE,  A.M.,  S.T.D. 
Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Religion 

REUBEN  EDSON  NYS WANDER,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics 

JOHN  AMHERST  SEXSON,  Ped.M.,  A.B., 
Major  U.  S.  A. 

(Superintendent  of  Schools,  Sterling) 
Professor  of  Education 

FRANK  DICKINSON,  A.M. 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

EDMUND  D.  CRESSMAN,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Latin  and  English 

JAMES  W.  WHALER,  A.M. 

Professor  of  English 

HENRY  T.  CLUXTON,  A.M. 

(Principal  of  Cheltenham  School  of  Denver) 
Principal  of  School  of  Practice  Teaching 

CHARLES  HERSCHEL  SISAM,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

REUBEN  GILBERT  GUSTAVSON,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

MRS.  HELEN  R.  S.  GUMLICK,  A.B. 

(Principal  of  Colfax  School  of  Denver) 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

ETIENNE  B.  RENAUD,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  French 


WILLIAM  ALFRED  WHITE 

(Supervisor  of  Music,  Denver  Public  Schools) 
Professor  of  Public  School  Music 

HALLIE  LUCILE  CARTER,  A.B. 

(Physical  Director,  Manual 

Training  High  School,  Denver) 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

LESLIE  WILES  SCOFIELD,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

CLARENCE  WEBSTER,  A.M., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

ROLLAND  J.  D.  WALTERS,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

(Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rocky  Ford) 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

JOHN  ISAAC  COCHRAN,  A.B. 

(Superintendent  of  Schools,  Littleton) 
Acting  Professor  of  Public  Speaking 

WILLIAM  H.  CLIFFORD,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

MARIE  L.  WOODSON 

Graduate  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

(Supervisor  of  Art,  Denver  Public  Schools) 

Instructor  of  Public  School  Art 

JOHN  DAVIS  (Professor  of  Chemistry  in 

Texas  Christian  University) 

Instructor  in  Photography 

JENETTE  H.  BOLLES,  A.M.,  D.O. 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy 

GEORGE  BEDELL  VOSBURGH,  A.M., 

Ph.D.,  D.D.  Lecturer 

OWEN  BERTRAM  TROUT,  A.M. 

Registrar 

SIDNEY  RUSHMORE  COLLINS 

Secretary  to  the  University 

ROSE  ADELAIDE  WISHART,  A.B. 

Librarian 

OLIVE  RUTH  WILKINS 

Secretary  to  the  Chancellor 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  various  courses  of  study  which  will  be 
taught  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1921  are  here 
outlined.  In  addition  to  the  courses  which  have 
been  most  in  demand  during  the  previous  years, 
a  number  of  very  attractive  new  courses  .are 
offered.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to 
offer  to  its  summer  students  as  many  studies  as 
possible  from  which  to  make  their  selection  and 
in  the  event  that  any  course  not  here  offered 
should  be  desired  by  a  number  of  students,  ar- 
rangements for  teaching  it  will  be  made.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Summer  Session 
is  a  regular  part  of  the  University  work  and  that 
the  various  laboratories  and  libraries  are  open 
for  use. 

Each  class  meets  for  recitations  or  lectures 
five  times  per  week,  and  on  completion  of  the 
six  weeks'  term  gives  two  semester  hours  credit 
toward  a  degree.  Two  exceptions  should  be 
noted ;  Practice  Teaching  gives  four  hours  credit 
and  Course  3  in  Physical  Education  only  one. 

A  general  Assembly  of  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  Summer  School  will  be  held  each 
Tuesday  at  10:00.  On  these  days,  the  third  and 
fourth  hour  lectures  and  recitations  will  meet 
at  10:30  and  11:30  respectively. 

ARCHEOLOGY 

Professor  Renaud 

1.  American  Archeology.  A  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Archeology  of  the  American  South- 
west; a  description  of  the  Cliff  Dwellings  and 
Pueblos  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
Utah;  a  summary  of  the  culture  of  the  most 
civilized  prehistoric  Indians;  a  survey  of  the 
modern  Pueblo  Indians  and  other  tribes  of  the 
Southwest,  their  arts  and  social  organization. 
Illustrated  Annual  Reports  and  Bulletins  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  found  at  the 
University  Library  and  the  Denver  Public  Li- 
brary, will  be  used  as  reference  books  for  out- 
side reading  and  for  the  preparation  of  a  report 
on  a  selected  subject.  Lectures  and  visits  to  the 
State  Museum.  A  note  book  will  be  required. 
Credit  in  History.  Room  15       11:00 

ART— PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Assistant  Professor  Marie  L.  Woodson 
Each  year  the  demand  for  courses  in  Art  Edu- 
cation has  grown  and  become  more  urgent.  The 
educational  value  of  art  is  now  so  generally  rec- 
ognized that  it  is  one  of  the  essential  subjects 
in  the  school  curriculum.  Many  of  the  teachers 
in  grade  school  as  well  as  in  high  school  are 
required   to  teach  classes  in   drawing  or  other 
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forms  of  art  and  feel  the  need  of  special  train- 
ing. To  meet  this  need  the  University  of  Denver 
has  secured  Miss  Marie  Woodson,  the  Super- 
visor of  Art  in  the  Denver  Public  Schools,  to 
offer  those  courses  in  Art  which  will  be  of  most 
benefit  to  the  teacher.  Miss  Woodson  has  had 
much  training  and  practical  experience  in  art 
work  and  has  a  diploma  from  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago. 

1.  Art  for  Use  or  The  Principles  of  Arrange- 
ment. The  principles  of  design  and  their  appli- 
cation to  problems  in  art  education  in  elementary 
schools  will  be  studied.  The  course  is  planned 
for  those  who  desire  to  teach  art  in  the  grades 
more  intelligently.  No  previous  training  in  art 
is  required.  Room  30         9:00 

2.  Color  Harmony.  This  course  will  deal 
with  the  theory  of  color  and  its  application  to 
problems  in  art  education  in  elementary  schools. 
It  may  be  taken  with  Course  1  and  does  not 
require  any  previous  training  in  art. 

Room  30       11:00 

3.  Art  Education  for  High  Schools.  This 
course  is  planned  for  those  who  have  had  some 
training  in  drawing,  design  and  color  and  those 
who  expect  to  teach  art  in  the  high  school. 
Problems  in  art  education  suitable  for  high 
school  pupils  will  be  studied. 

Room  30       10:00 


ASTRONOMY 

Dean  Howe 

Advanced  Astronomy.  Practical  astronomy 
for  students  who  have  a  fair  knowledge  of 
spherical  trigonometry  and  differential  calculus. 
For  work  in  the  Observatory  with  the  use  of 
the  instruments,  a  special  fee  will  be  charged. 
For  further  information  write  Dean  H.  A.  Howe. 
University  of  Denver. 


BIBLE 

Professor  Steele 

The  English  Bible  as  Literature.  Moulton, 
Modern  Readers'  Bible,  will  be  used  as  text- 
book. The  Old  Testament,  and  particularly  Job, 
the  Psalms,  and  Proverbs  will  be  studied.  Em- 
phasis will  be  laid  upon  the  literary  unities, 
from  which  the  thought  of  the  writers  can  best 
be  understood  and  valued.  The  importance  of 
this  course  is  best  understood  when  one  con- 
siders the  extent  to  which  many  of  the  "Best 
Sellers"  are  intelligible  only  to  those  versed  in 
the  Bible.  All  the  best  literature  is  saturated 
with  biblical  allusions  and  quotations.  The 
School  of  Journalism  at  Columbia  University 
requires  intensive  study  of  the  English  Bible 
for  two  years.  Credit  for  this  course  may  be 
counted  either  in  English  or  Bible. 

Room  15         8:00 


BIOLOGY 

Professor  Cutler 

1.  Genetics.  This  course  may  be  defined  as 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  coming  into 
being  of  new  organisms.  It  does  not  consider 
the  origin  of  life  but  rather  of  the  creation  of 
new  individuals,  new  strains  and  new  species. 
It  treats  of  the  influence  of  parent  upon  off- 
spring and  also  of  the  effect  of  environment, 
physical  and  chemical,  upon  the  organism. 

Room  32         8:00 

2.  Physiology.  This  course  covers  the  funda- 
mental principles  as  well  as  the  recent  advances 
and  discoveries  in  Physiology.  Lectures  and 
recitations.  Room  32         9:00 

Anatomy.     See  under  Physical  Education. 

CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Engle 

Assistant  Professor  Gustavson 

1.  General  Chemistry.  This  is  an  introduc- 
tory course  designed  to  familiarize  the  students 
with  the  principles  of  the  science  and  to  secure 
a  foundation  for  more  advanced  work.  Labora- 
tory work  is  required.  Students  desiring  addi- 
tional laboratory  work  may  also  take  the  course 
in  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Science  Hall,  Room  26         9:00 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  This  is  a  practical 
study  of  the  methods  of  chemical  analysis.  It 
is  strictly  a  laboratory  course  and  involves  the 
analysis  of  a  number  of  mixtures. 

Science  Hall,  Room  22         8:00 
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3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  This  is  a  labora- 
tory course  in  which  the  student  is  given  prac- 
tice in  the  quantitative  determination  of  the 
metals  and  acids,  and  in  the  analysis  of  ores,  etc. 

Science  Hall,  Room  27         8:00 

4.  Sanitary  and  Household  Chemistry.  A 
study  of  the  relation  of  Chemistry  to  health 
and  hygiene.  The  course  includes  a  study  of 
ventilation,  water  supply,  cleaning  agents,  dis- 
infectants and  antiseptics,  foods  and  food  values, 
and  dietaries.         Science  Hall,  Room  26       11 :00 

5.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  brief  introductory 
course  in  Organic  Chemistry  will  be  offered. 
Parts  of  Organic  Chemistry  by  Perkin  and  Kip- 
ping will  be  used  as  text. 

Science  Hall,  Room  22         9:00 

6.  Food  Analysis.  A  laboratory  course  in 
organic  analysis  covering  the  analysis  of  foods, 
and  the  detection  and  estimation  of  adulterants. 

Science  Hall,  Room  22       10:00 

7.  Physical  Chemistry.  This  course  studies 
the  laws  and  theories  of  chemistry  such  as,  the 
laws  of  gases,  liquids  and  solids,  solutions, 
atomic  structure,  electrolysis,  periodic  law,  etc. 

Science  Hall,  Room  26       10:00 


SCIENCE  HALL 

ECONOMICS 

Assistant  Professor  Webster 
Economics.  An  introduction  to  the  whole 
field  of  economics;  a  brief  study  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  economic  science,  giving  basic 
principles  and  laws  and  the  application  of  eco- 
nomic principles  to  practical  problems. 

Room  21       10:00 

EDUCATION 
Professor  Sexson 
Associate  Professor  Walters 
Assistant  Professor  Helen  Gumlick 
Supervision    of    Instruction.     A    course    for 
superintendents,  principals,  supervising  princi- 
pals and  supervisors  of  special  subjects.     The 
course  will  consist  of  a  discussion  and  analysis 
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of  the  elements  of  the  supervisory  processes  and 
of  the  technical  and  professional  standards  for 
the  supervision  of  instruction.  The  purpose  of 
the  course  will  be  to  familiarize  the  class  with 
definite  methods  of  procedure  by  means  of  which 
they  may  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
corps.  Text :  Herbert  Wilbur  Nutt — The  Super- 
vision of  Instruction. 
Professor  Sexson  Room  25       11:00 

High  School  Methods  and  Organization.  The 
need  for  and  the  development  of  the  high  school 
units  in  a  school  system;  arguments  for  and 
against  the  junior-senior  plan;  types  of  organi- 
zation; classification  by  mental  tests;  curricula; 
supervised  study;  extra-classroom  activities; 
present  tendencies. 
Associate  Professor  Walters     Room  23         9:00 

Primary  Methods.  This  course  will  deal  with 
a  general  survey  of  all  courses  in  a  primary  cur- 
riculum which  influence  reading  and  an  inten- 
sive study  of  oral  and  silent  reading  in  the  first 
three  grades. 
Assistant  Professor  Gumlick    Room  28       10:00 

Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice.  A  brief 
history  of  the  Kindergarten  and  an  intensive 
study  of  theories  and  practice  in  the  modern 
kindergarten  in  the  light  of  present  general 
educational  tendencies. 
Assistant  Professor  Gumlick     Room  28         9:00 

Project-Problem   Methods.     A   study   of   the 
various   definitions   of   a   project   and    practical 
application  of  projects  to  primary  work  in  the 
Public  Schools. 
Assistant  Professor  Gumlick    Room  28        8:00 

Intelligence  Tests.  A  course  for  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  obtaining  a  general  concep- 
tion of  the  current  literature  and  practice  in  the 
fields  of  intelligence  testing.  The  course  will 
begin  with  a  study  of  the  Binet  and  Sinon  tests 
and  will  proceed  from  this  basis  to  the  more 
recent  group  tests.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
to  cover  the  subject  of  Educational  Measure- 
ments. Text :  Terman's,  Stanford  —  Revision 
Binet  Tests. 
Professor  Sexson  Room  25       10:00 

Experimental  Education.  A  study  of  some 
problems  of  teaching  through  an  investigation 
of  learning  processes  and  types  of  instruction. 
Students  will  perform  experiments  with  certain 
school  subjects  and  attempt  to  analyze  the  prin- 
ciples involved.  Reports  upon  experimental 
studies  will  be  made  the  basis  of  class  reading 
and  discussion. 
Associate  Professor  Walters      Room  23         8:00 

Educational  Psychology.  A  course  for  teach- 
ers who  have  had  elementary  psychology.  A 
study  of  the  application  of  psychological  prin- 
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ciples  to   the  teaching,  and  supervision  of  the 
teaching    of    elementary    and    secondary   school 
subjects.     Text:     Strayer    and    Norseworthy — 
How  to  Teach. 
Professor  Sexson  Room  25         9:00 

Educational  Sociology.   A  study  of  education 
as  an  instrument  capable  of  producing  changes 
in  society.     Special  application  of  sociological 
knowledge  to  educational  activities. 
Associate  Professor  Walters     Room  23       10:00 

Public  School  Music.     See  under  Music. 

Public   School   Art.     See  under  Art. 

ENGLISH 
Professor  Whaler 
Professor  Cressman 
1.    English  Composition.     A  practical  course 
in  writing  English  prose.     Each  student  is  ex- 
pected to  hand  in  short  themes  weekly,  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  individual  criticism  and 
suggestion  for  further  improvement.     Stress  is 
laid  not  only  on  the  larger  elements  of  planning 


UNIVERSITY  HALL 

but  on  paragraph  and  sentence  structure.  This 
course,  the  equivalent  of  English  29,  is  not  a 
repetition  but  a  complement  of  the  course  offered 
last  summer,  which  corresponded  to  English  30. 
Thus  by  the  present  schedule,  in  any  two  conse- 
cutive summers  a  student  can  fulfill  the  English 
Composition   requirements.      But   both    courses 
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are  so  arranged  that  neither  course  is  prerequis- 
ite to  the  other.    Text:  Greenough  and  Hersey, 
English    Composition,    which    will    be    supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  discussions. 
Professor  Whaler  Room  24       11:00 

2.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English 
Grammar  and  Language.  A  lecture  course,  in- 
tended to  be  of  use  to  students  and  teachers 
of  language.  The  following  subjects  will  be 
treated:  The  origin  of  our  alphabet;  the  rela- 
tion between  speech  and  writing;  changes  in 
pronunciation,  spelling  and  meaning;  the  rela- 
tion of  English  to  other  languages,  modern  and 
ancient;  classification  of  languages;  the  origin 
of  language;  the  acquisition  of  speech  by  the 
child;  uniformity  of  terminology  in  English 
grammar;  the  parts  of  speech;  why  we  speak  as 
we  do.     Open  to  all  students. 

Professor  Cressman  Room  26       10:00 

3.  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Lectures  and 
recitations  toward  a  general  appreciation  of 
these  two  literary  giants.  Discussion  and  study 
will  be  focused  upon  two  plays,  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  and  Othello,  and  upon  two  books 
of  Paradise  Lost.  A  previous  general  course  in 
English  literature  is  desirable,  but  not  pre- 
requisite. Texts  recommended :  The  Arden  or 
Hudson  edition  of  Shakespeare;  Milton's  poeti- 
cal works  in  Everyman's  Library. 

Professor  Whaler  Room  24       10:00 

4.  English  Literature — General  Course.  Read- 
ings in  selected  masterpieces  which  reflect  the 
larger  movements  in  social  and  literary  history. 
This  course  is  designed  to  develop  a  sense  of 
values  and  an  appreciation  of  the  best  in  litera- 
ture. Open  to  all  students.  Lectures,  class- 
discussions,  and  written  reports.  Text:  Cun- 
lifTe,  Pyre,  and  Young — Century  Readings  in 
English  Literature. 

Professor  Cressman  Room  26         8:00 

5.  American  Literature  from  Franklin  to 
Whitman.  A  study  of  the  American  spirit  in 
American  literature  before  the  Civil  War.  Of 
chief  importance  will  be  the  reading  of  the  works 
of  representative  authors  rather  than  much  read- 
ing about  them.  Lectures  and  class-discussions. 
Open  to  all  students.  Text:  Pattee — Century 
Readings  in  American  Literature. 
Professor  Whaler  Room  24         9:00 


FRENCH 
Professor  Renaud 

1.    Modern  French.    A  practical  course  which 
can  be  used  as  a  review  or  as  a  preparation  to 
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teach  French.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  dicta- 
tion, review  of  grammar,  composition;  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  reading,  pronunciation  and  con- 
versation; Friday,  open  for  questions,  discus- 
sion and  review. 

Room  15         9:00 

2.  Teacher's  Course  in  French  and  Spanish. 
This  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  practical 
review  of  the  principal  problems  of  the  study 
and  teaching  of  the  Romance  Languages.  It 
will  comprise  the  discussion  of  the  methods  of 
learning  and  teaching  French  and  Spanish,  the 
review  of  the  principal  points  of  phonetics  and 
pronunciation,  grammar  and  composition,  read- 
ing and  conversation.  It  will  be  a  lecture  course 
with  discussion. 

Room  15       10:00 

3.  Any  regular  course  in  French  language  or 
literature,  the  essentials  of  which  can  be  taught 
in  six  weeks,  may  be  given  if  warranted  by  suf- 
ficient demand. 


GEOLOGY 

Professor  Cutler 

1.  Economic  Geology.  A  study  of  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  United  States  in  particular, 
and,  to  some  extent,  those  of  the  world.  Its  sub- 
divisions are:  metal-bearing  minerals,  the  non- 
metallic  products,  mineral  waters,  soils  and  kin- 
dred subjects.  Room  32       10:00 

HISTORY 

Assistant  Professor  Scofield 

1.  American  Government.  A  study  of  the 
origin,  development,  present  condition  and  meth- 
ods of  operation  of  the  several  organs  of  the 
federal  government.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  principles  embodied  in  notable  constitu- 
tional documents  and  judicial  decisions.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  solely  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Textbook:  The  National  Government  of 
the  United  States,  by  Everett  Kimball. 

Room  29         8:00 

2.  American  History.  Union  and  Democracy, 
1783-1829.  A  study  of  the  formation  of  the  new 
federal  union  under  the  Constitution.  The  prob- 
lem of  our  relation  with  Europe  and  the  growth 
of  national  sovereignty.  The  rise  of  the  West 
and  the  development  of  the  new  democracy. 
Textbook:  Union  and  Democracy,  by  Allen 
Johnson. 

Room  29         9:00 

3.  French  Revolution.  This  course  treats  of 
the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Era.  Condi- 
tions under  the  old  system  of  Absolutism;  ap- 
pearance of  new  ideas;  movement  for  reform; 
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institutional  changes;  rise  of  Napoleon;  general 
results  of  the  period.  Comparison  will  be  made 
with  recent  revolutionary  Europe.  Textbook: 
The  Revolutionary  Period  in  Europe,  by  Henry 
Bourne.  Room  29       11:00 

LATIN 

Professor  Cressman 
1.  Latin  Reading  and  Writing.  Translation 
of  some  standard  Latin  author,  with  exercises  in 
prose  composition  and  review  of  grammar.  The 
exact  nature  and  content  of  the  course  will  de- 
pend on  the  needs  and  desires  of  those  who  en- 
roll for  it. 

Room  26         9:00 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Sisam 

Professor  Trout 

The  following  courses  are  selected  from  those 

given  during  the  regular  school  year.  The  course 

in  Trigonometry  is  required  for  graduation. 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Text :  Robbins,  Plane 
Trigonometry.  This  course  covers  the  use  of 
logarithms,  the  solution  of  trigonometric  equa- 
tions, the  solution  of  the  right  and  oblique  tri- 
angle, the  development  of  all  formulas  used,  and 
other  topics  usually  taught  in  such  a  course. 

Room  27       10:00 

2.  Advanced  Algebra.  Text:  Wells,  College 
Algebra.  This  course  is  for  students  who  have 
gone  as  far  as  quadratic  equations  in  a  high 
school  course.  It  reviews  in  a  college  text  the 
topics  of  the  first  year  high  school  Algebra  and 
takes  in  advance  the  theory  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions. Room  27         8:00 

3.  College  Algebra.  Text:  Wells,  College 
Algebra.  This  course  is  for  students  who  have 
had  one  and  one-half  years  of  high  school  Alge- 
bra or  its  equivalent.  It  covers  simultaneous 
equations  involving  quadratics,  proportions,  pro- 
gressions, the  binomial  theorem,  undetermined 
coefficients,  permutations  and  combinations. 

Room  27         9:00 

4.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry.  Text:  Smith 
and  Gale.  This  course  is  for  students  who  have 
had  the  above  courses  in  Trigonometry  and  Al- 
gebra. It  covers  the  topics  usually  taught  in 
any  elementary  course  in  Analytical  Geometry. 

Room  27       11:00 

5.  Differential  Calculus.  Text:  Granville. 
This  is  for  students  who  have  had  all  four  of 
the  above  courses  in  mathematics. 

Room  27       11:00 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING 
See  under  Physics. 
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MUSIC 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Professor  White 

The  demand  for  trained  teachers  in  Public 
School  Music  grows  each  year.  As  music,  in 
the  schools  of  Colorado  and  the  West,  is  assum- 
ing a  more  and  more  important  place,  teachers 
with  technical  training  in  it  are  more  and  more 
in  demand.  One  of  the  most  important  features 
of  all  the  music  work  in  the  Summer  School  of 
the  University  of  Denver  is  that  it  provides  the 
grade  teacher,  the  departmental  teacher,  the 
high  school  teacher,  and  the  music  supervisor 
with  effective  and  immediate  aid  in  their  work. 

The  six  courses  offered  this  year  are  outlined 
below.  Any  one  course,  or  any  combination  of 
courses,  or  combinations  of  the  music  courses 
with  academic  courses,  will  be  found  to  be  of 
great  value. 

Each  course  in  Music  will  be  accepted  for  two 
semester  hours  collegiate  credit. 

Students  satisfactorily  completing  four  of 
these  courses  in  Music  will  receive  a  University 
of  Denver  certificate.  The  combinations  of 
courses  necessary  to  secure  such  a  certificate 
are  as  follows:  Courses  1-2-3-4;  Courses  1-2-3-5; 
Courses  1-6-4-5;  Courses  2-6-4-5. 

1.  Methods  in  School  Music.  This  course 
covers  the  methods  of  presentation  of  music  in 
the  kindergarten,  the  primary  grades,  the  gram- 
mar grades,  and  the  junior  high  school.  Tone 
matching,  tone  plays,  time  and  rhythm,  as  well 
as  kindergarten  applications  of  music  in  marking 
time,  marching,  etc.,  will  be  thoroughly  studied. 
The  methods  of  teaching  the  Rote  Song,  the 
"eye-rote"  work,  staff  reading,  part-singing,  and 
also  the  illustration  of  the  striking  idea  of  "The 
Songs  Without  Words,"  leading  to  sight-singing 
in  unison,  will  be  fully  demonstrated.  Two  other 
notable  features,  namely,  the  entire  elimination 
of  the  old  syllable  system,  and  the  development 
of  the  harmonic  feeling  through  the  Harmonic 
Charts,  so  successful  in  Denver,  will  receive  a 
complete  exposition.  The  correlation  of  the 
music  work  of  the  schools  with  other  school  sub- 
jects, and  with  the  work  in  applied  music  when 
studied  outside  of  school,  will  be  fully  explained 
and  illustrated.  Course  1  will  be  especially 
beneficial  to  grade  teachers,  departmental  music 
teachers,  special  teachers,  supervisors  and  pri- 
vate teachers.  The  latter  will  find  very  much 
method  work  that  will  be  immediately  appli- 
cable to  private  teaching,  and  will  be  enabled 
to  see  how  closely  and  vitally  related  is  the 
music  work  of  the  schools  and  that  of  the  pri- 
vate music  teacher. 

Science  Hall,  Room  15         8:00 
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2.  Practice  Teaching;  Critic  Teaching.  Stu- 
dents in  this  course  will  present  to  the  children 
of  the  Practice  Teaching  School  the  material 
which  they  have  obtained  from  Course  1.  The 
Practice  Teaching  will  occupy  one  half  hour 
each  day  and  the  remainder  of  the  period  will 
be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  pedagogical 
and  musical  reasons  for  the  methods  used  in  the 
different  grades.     Pre-requisite:  Course  1. 

3.  The  Structure  of  Music;  Harmony;  The- 
ory; Ear  Work.  This  course  offers  an  emi- 
nently practical  and  immediately  usable  work  in 
elementary  harmony,  ear-training,  dictation  and 
general  music  structure.  It  is  directly  appli- 
cable to  all  school  work  from  the  elementary 
school  upward  and  to  the  musical  analysis  of 
school  song  material.  In  the  teaching,  the  har- 
mony side  is  entirely  removed  from  the  old 
methods  and  is  given  in  a  clear  and  concise  man- 
ner. The  presentation  of  this  course  is  such 
that  it  largely  becomes  practical  keyboard  har- 
mony which  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  all 
teachers,  particularly  teachers  of  Applied  Music, 
as  well  as  fulfilling  all  the  preceding  qualifica- 
tions. Science  Hall,  Room  15        9:00 

4.  High  School  Work.  Conducting  and  In- 
terpretation. In  this  course  the  work  will  be 
founded  on  the  chorus.  The  phonographic  rec- 
ords of  great  choruses  and  orchestral  numbers, 
and  the  Summer  School  Orchestra  will  be  used. 
The  fundamental  methods  of  beating  time, 
rhythmical  indications,  entrance  and  cut-off  cues 
which  are  used  by  all  conductors  will  be  exem- 
plified and  applied  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
leaders.  Methods  and  plans  for  organizing  school 
orchestras,  choruses  and  glee  clubs  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  explained.  This  course  will  be  found 
helpful  to  all  the  teachers  listed  for  Course  1 
and  will  in  addition  be  found  very  useful  to 
musicians  engaged  in  chorus  or  orchestra  work 
and  to  principals  and  teachers  who  must  lead 
the  singing  in  assembly. 

Science  Hall,  Room  15       11 :00 

5.  Musical  Appreciation;  Musical  History; 
The  Psychology  of  Music.  This  course  is  an 
intensive  correlation  of  three  closely  allied  and 
necessary  viewpoints  in  general  musical  educa- 
tion and  pedagogy.  In  the  study  of  Musical 
Appreciation  a  definite  plan  will  be  outlined 
leading  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  development  of  musical  apprecia- 
tion. The  types  of  primitive  music,  the  folk- 
song, the  composed  song,  the  vocal  and  instru- 
mental   forms  and   the  opera  will  be   carefully 
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considered.  The  History  of  Music  studied  at 
the  same  time  will  illustrate  and  illuminate 
musical  appreciation.  The  foundation  work  in 
The  Psychology  of  Music  will  be  based  upon 
Dewey's  How  We  Think  and  Colvin's  Learning 
Process.  This  course  will  be  valuable  and  inter- 
esting not  only  to  teachers  but  also  to  any  stu- 
dent desiring  general  culture  and  information. 
Science  Hall,  Room  15       11 :00 

6.  Intermediate  Music  Structure.  This  course 
is  a  continuation  of  Course  3.  No  student  may 
register  in  this  course  who  has  not  completed 
Course  3  or  its  equivalent.  The  continuation 
work  in  this  course  will  cover  the  development 
of  the  various  7th-chords,  ear-training,  dicta- 
tion, harmonic,  melodic,  and  form  analysis  of 
the  larger  compositions  and  modulations  at  the 
keyboard.  The  music  supervisor  and  the  teacher 
of  applied  music  will  find  this  course  especially 
valuable.  Science  Hall,  Room  15       10:00 

Instruction  in  Applied  Music.  Teachers  who 
desire  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  orchestral  in- 
struments or  voice  will  find  ample  opportunities 
for  such  study  in  the  city  of  Denver.  The  Music 
Department  of  the  University  of  Denver  will 
assist  such  students  in  every  way.  Small  classes 
in  voice  may  be  organized  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  students  desire  such  classes. 

The  Summer  School  Orchestra.  Summer 
School  students  in  all  departments  who  play  any 
kind  of  orchestral  instrument  are  urged  to  bring 
their  instruments  with  them  to  the  University. 
An  orchestra  will  be  formed  from  such  students 
and  rehearsals  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  at  1 :00  P.  M.  Weekly  concerts  will 
be  given  by  this  orchestra  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  organization. 

Weekly  Concerts.  Once  each  week,  begin- 
ning with  the  second  week,  a  concert  will  be 
given  in  the  Chapel.    These  concerts  will  occur 
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on  Wednesday  at  1:00  P.  M.  They  will  be  ac- 
companied by  short  explanatory  remarks,  mak- 
ing the  event  a  lecture-recital.  While  these  con- 
certs will  afford  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
appear  in  public,  their  work  will  be  supple- 
mented by  that  of  Denver  artists. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETHICS 
Professor  Dickinson 

1.  Modern  Philosophy.  This  is  a  survey  of 
the  field  of  the  philosophy  of  modern  times  and 
covers  the  major  part  of  philosophical  investi- 
gation and  development.  It  should  serve  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  more  important 
problems  of  philosophy  and  the  solutions  given 
by  various  men  and  systems. 

Room  13         8:00 

2.  Moral  Problems.  This  course  takes  up,  by 
way  of  introduction,  the  nature  of  morality,  and 
this  is  followed  by  a  treatment  of  our  present- 
day  American  problems.  For  the  most  part  at- 
tention will  be  centered  about  the  morality  of 
our  institutions  such  as  the  home  and  family, 
state,  school,  property,  industry  and  church. 

Room  13         9:00 

3.  Aesthetics.  A  consideration  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  beauty,  including  such  topics  as  the 
nature  of  the  beautiful,  the  comic  and  the  sub- 
lime, the  aesthetic  senses,  and  the  aesthetic  re- 
pose. Also  a  consideration  of  the  philosophy 
of  art,  including  such  topics  as  the  origin  and 
beginnings  of  art;  the  nature  and  function  of 
art;  the  principles  involved  in  dancing,  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  music  and 
life  as  the  supreme  art. 

Room  13       10:00 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

John  Davis 

Photography.  This  course  covers  both  theory 
and  practice  of  photography.  It  deals  with  neg- 
ative-making, printing,  enlarging,  slide-making, 
and  cameras,  lenses  and  equipment.  The  artistic 
side  of  picture-making  will  also  be  studied. 

Science  Hall       11:00 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Miss  Hallie  Lucile  Carter 

1.  Playground  Management  (Elementary). 
This  course  is  planned  for  people  who  desire  to 
do  school  or  city  playground  work.  One-half 
the  time  will  be  spent  in  games  and  one-half  in 
lectures  on  playground  subjects. 

(a)  Games:  Singing  games,  running  games, 
simple  team  games,  simple  ball  games,  school- 
room games,  volley  ball,  basketball,  indoor  base- 
ball. 
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(b)  Lectures:  Psychology  of  play;  Play- 
ground equipment;  Playground  discipline; 
Playground  activities  other  than  games;  how 
to  teach  games;  play  festivals;  simple  costum- 
ing; school  playground  organization;  required 
reading.  (Two  Hours  Credit) 

Gymnasium  9 :00 

2.  First  Aid  and  Hygiene  of  School  Children. 

(a)  A  short  course  in  Anatomy  and  First  Aid. 
Dr.  Jenette  H.  Bolles. 

(b)  Lectures.  How  to  give  posture  tests; 
how  to  give  simple  physical  examinations;  how 
to  help  children  remedy  physical  defects;  use  of 
government  charts,  etc. 

(Two  Hours  Credit) 
Gymnasium  10:00 

3.  General  Course.  This  course  is  designed 
for  personal  development  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  teaching  gymnastics  in  public  schools. 
Much  helpful  material  for  teachers  will  be  given, 
such  as  drills,  dances,  etc.,  suitable  for  enter- 
tainment. The  course  will  include  Public  School 
Gymnastics  and  Corrective  Exercises.  No  fee 
is  charged  for  this  course.       (One  Hour  Credit) 

Gymnasium  1 1 :00 

Gymnasium  suits  and  slippers  are  required  for 
Courses  1  and  3  in  Physical  Education.  Plain 
white  middies,  full  black  bloomers  and  black 
slippers  are  suggested  for  women. 

NOTE:  Students  completing  Courses  1,  2, 
and  3,  are  entitled  to  a  Playground  Certificate. 

Denver  has  one  of  the  best  developed  play- 
ground systems  in  the  country.  Students  will 
be  given  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  actual 
working  of  the  Denver  playgrounds,  as  all  of 
them  will  be  in  full  swing  during  the  summer. 


GYMNASIUM 
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PHYSICS 
Professor  Nyswander 

1.  General  Physics.  Mechanics  and  Sound. 
Experimental  lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory work;  three  class  periods  and  two  labora- 
tory periods  per  week.  This  course  is  a  part  of 
the  regular  year's  work  in  General  Physics  and 
is  recommended  to  those  who  are  teaching  or 
preparing  to  teach  Physics  in  the  high  school, 
or  others  who  require  a  course  in  Physics  as  a 
pre-requisite  for  other  courses  of  study. 

Scence  Hall,  Room  16         8:00 

2.  Modern  Physical  Science.  This  course  has 
as  its  object  the  presentation  of  physical  phe- 
nomena in  the  light  of  modern  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  Physics.  The  progress  in  physical  sci- 
ence in  recent  years  has  been  very  rapid  and  this 
course  should  be  of  special  value  to  teachers 
who  have  not  had  the  time  or  facilities  at  hand 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  physical 
developments.        Science  Hall,  Room  16         9:00 

3.  Mechanical  Drawing.  The  work  in  Me- 
chanical Drawing  has  been  planned  to  give  a 
choice  of  three  different  courses:  (a)  elementary 
drawing  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  those  preparing  to  teach  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing; (b)  engineering  drawing;  (c)  descriptive 
geometry.  Science  Hall,  Room  13       10:00 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Principal  Cluxton 

Library 

The  School  of  Practice  Teaching,  operated  in 
connection  with  the  Summer  School,  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  secure  practical  experience  in  regular 
school-room  activities  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  completing  their  collegiate  professional 
training  in  Pedagogy  and  Psychology.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  Principal  H.  T.  Cluxton, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Cheltenham  School  and 
who  is  one  of  the  most  successful  grade  princi- 
pals in  Denver. 

The  organization  and  supervision  of  the 
School  of  Practice  Teaching  are  such  as  are 
found  in  any  up-to-date  school.  Principal  Clux- 
ton, from  his  extensive  experience,  is  very  help- 
ful in  correcting  faults  of  presentation  or  disci- 
pline and  in  making  suggestions  which  will  help 
the  new  teacher  to  avoid  many  mistakes.  The 
school  has  been  maintained  for  many  years  and 
has  proved  of  great  benefit  both  to  student  teach- 
ers who  have  received  their  initial  training  in  it 
and  to  pupils. 

Each  week  the  Principal  will  hold  three 
thirty-minute  meetings  with  the  corps  of  teach- 
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ers,  in  which  specific  problems  of  general  inter- 
est arising  directly  from  the  experiences  of  the 
class  room  will  be  discussed.  Bagley,  School 
Room  Management,  will  be  used  as  reference. 
Each  student-teacher  will  be  required  to  present 
a  written  report  on  some  phase  of  the  work  ac- 
complished in  the  class  room  or  conference  dur- 
ing the  term. 

This  course  in  Practice  Teaching  is  one  of  the 
studies  required  of  graduates  who  are  candidates 
for  the  Teacher's  Life  Certificate  granted  by  the 
State  of  Colorado. 

GRADE  SCHOOL  PUPILS 

The  Practice  Teaching  School  of  the  Summer 
School  offers  instruction  in  all  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  Public  Schools  from  the  third  to 
the  eighth  grade  inclusive.  The  school  is  well 
attended  by  pupils  from  the  Denver  public 
schools,  as  it  offers  opportunity  for  them  to 
make  up  work  in  which  they  have  failed,  or  to 
do  advanced  work.  The  tuition  charged  for 
pupils  in  this  school  is  $2.00  for  a  term  of  six 
weeks. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  Webster 
Elementary  Psychology.  General  introduc- 
tion to  Psychology.  This  course  is  designed  to 
furnish  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  problems 
of  the  subject  and  familiarity  with  the  technical 
terms  used. 
Professor  Webster  Room  21         9:00 

Experimental  Psychology.  This  is  a  labora- 
tory course  in  which  the  present  psychological 
measurement  movement  will  be  thoroughly 
tested  by  practice  in  the  laboratory.  The  course 
covers  experimentation  on  the  reactions  of  the 
different  senses,  memory  tests,  fluctuations  in 
strength  of  attention,  recognition  and  discrim- 
ination, and  mental  imagery. 
Professor  Webster  Room  21       11:00 

Educational  Psychology.     See  Education. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Assistant  Professor  Cochran 

1.  Educational  Problems  in  Reading.  This 
course  is  planned  primarily  for  teachers  or  those 
intending  to  teach.  It  will  include  natural  drills 
designed  to  improve  the  teacher's  expression  and 
develop  her  power  of  interpretation;  the  coach- 
ing and  management  of  High  School  plays;  the 
conduct  of  declamatory  and  oratorical  contests; 
and  the  pedagogy  of  teaching  masterpieces. 
Text:  Public  Speaking,  Winans. 

Room  20         9:00 
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2.  Principles  of  Expression.  This  course  will 
consist  of  drills  in  expression  chosen  for  their 
practical  worth  in  developing  power  and  nat- 
uralness in  reading  and  speaking.  It  will  deal 
with  tones,  vocal  development,  pronunciation, 
enunciation,  breathing  exercises,  gesture,  etc. 
Opportunity  will  be  given  for  presenting  illus- 
trative selections  from  the  platform.  Text: 
Natural  Drills  in  Expression,  Phillips. 

Room  20       10:00 

3.  Effective  Speaking.  This  is  a  study  of  the 
technique  of  public  speaking.  Some  time  will 
be  given  to  preparing  and  delivering  original 
speeches.  There  will  be  much  consideration  of 
effective  delivery,  including  clearness,  impres- 
siveness,  belief  action,  and  the  psychology  of 
the  crowd.  Text:  Effective  Public  Speaking, 
Phillips.  Room  20         11:00 

SPANISH 
Professor  Clifford 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.  This  course  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a  practical 
study  of  Spanish.  It  affords  practice  in  pronun- 
ciation and  simple  composition.  The  essentials 
of  grammar  will  be  taught  by  both  oral  and  writ- 
ten exercises.  Easy  stories  will  be  read.  Text : 
"Curso  Practico  De  Espaniol  para  Principian- 
tes"  by  G.  Cherubini.  Room  28        8 :00 

2.  Modern  Spanish.  The  class  will  read  the 
book  by  Blasco  Ibanez,  entitled  "Vistas  Sud 
Americanas."  In  order  to  meet  the  demand  of 
those  who  intend  to  teach  Spanish,  a  rapid 
review  of  grammar  and  composition  will  be 
effected  by  Spanish  dictation  and  conversation. 
Hills  and  Ford's  Grammar  will  be  used  for  ref- 
erence. Room  28         9:00 
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Lectures 

The  following  popular  lectures  have  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  Summer  School  this  year.  The 
schedule  for  them  will  be  announced  later: 

DR.  ETIENNE  RENAUD 

A  Trip  to  the  Cliff  Dwellings  of  Mesa  Verde. 
Illustrated  with  stereopticon  views. 
(Dr.  Renaud  has  spent  several  summers  on 
Mesa  Verde  with  parties  sent  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  study  the  Cliff  Dwellings  and  is 
an  authority  on  the  subject.) 

MR.  JEAN  A.  JEANCON, 

Archeologist  for  Colorado 

The  Cliff  Dwellers  of  Southwestern  Colorado. 
(The  lectures  by  Mr.  Jeancon  and  Dr.  Renaud 
cover  different  phases  of  the  same  subject. 
Mr.  Jeancon  has  been  for  many  years  in  the 
employ  of  the  Federal  Government  as  arche- 
ologist and  has  been  in  charge  of  various  in- 
vestigating parties  that  have  been  sent  into 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.) 

DR.  GEORGE  BEDELL  VOSBURGH 

A  series  of  Six  Travelogues  illustrated  with 
stereopticon. 

1.  Industrial  and  Picturesque  Japan 

2.  London — Past  and  Present 

3.  The  Philippines — Their  Social  and  In- 
dustrial Development  Under  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States 

4.  Tyrolese  Alps 

5.  Venice— The  City  of  the  Sea 

6.  China  in  Transition 

CONCERTS 

Concerts  will  be  given  each  week  of  the  ses- 
sion on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  one  o'clock. 
These  will  include  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Denver  has  many  musicians  with  great 
ability  and  some  of  the  best  of  these  will  appear. 
The  students  of  the  Summer  School  will  also  be 
given  opportunity  to  participate.  These  con- 
certs will  be  accompanied  by  talks  on  musical 
appreciation. 
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